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Vor. XVII 


CANINE DISTEMPER. 


During the last twelve months this disease has 
had a prominent position in our pages, and we hope 
that the prominence given it has been the means of 
clearing up some errors. There is still much that is 
uncertain and controversial. It is very much to be 
desired that veterinarians should master the diffi- 
culties of distemper, because canine practice is every 
year becoming a more and more important branch 
of veterinary work, and because the disease now 
causes a frightful mortality among the animals for 
which, when treatment is successful, the public is 
prepared to pay liberally. 

One thing we may accept as non-controversial, viz., 
that the mortality is not so much due to the essential 
microbian cause of the disease as to the secondary 
lesions set up by the advent of other germs. What the 
primary, essential cause is cannot be accepted as set- 
tled. Mr. Gray and Professor Ligniéres, supported by 
Dr. Phisalix, asserts that the disease is due toa Pasteur- 
ella. Others believe that the causal organisms has not 
yet been discovered. 

As to the symptoms of distemper, we all recognise 
their variability. Probably the majority of practitioners 
believe the catarrhal symptoms are the most character- 
istic. On the other side it is claimed that an eruption 
On themigin is almost constantly present and that its ap- 
pearance is diagnostic, Instead then of describing dis- 
temper as a catarrhal fever a section of the profession 

believe it would be more correctly described as an erup- 
tive fever. So far as experience and authority go there 
are on each side men of. eminence who have had quite 
equal opportunities of observation and who possess 
uite — powers of seeing and forming conclusions. 
tmay be said that few practitioners see cases of dis- 
temper until some marked sign of disease are noticed 
y the owners. This is true, but many veterinarians 
are also owners and fanciers of dogs. Attention has 

n drawn to the eruption by writers during the last 

years, and therefore it is hard to believe that our 
well Practitioners could have overlooked a symptom 
wn in to all specialists. Of course there may be 

oa ifference of opinion as to the characteristics of 
t eta Dogs, like other animals, suffer from more 
of The exanthem of distemper 
spots hy  Covelope is unmistakeable, but there may be 
to con the abdomen and thighs which are not peculiar 
opinin weet and hence there is room for diversity of 

Pinion as to their nature. 
the we differences of opinion may exist among Us 
b farce given to the subject lately must do good 
of the din” men’s attention more oa to the details 

— _ We shall thus be able to repeat our 

r whee ions with enlarged views of the subject and 
3 ae in time something definite may be arrived at. 

ed we think observations have been made and veri- 
has been we little is to be gained by repeating what 
deba said before. We do not desire to stop 
Ww 


te, but mere A 
earisome, repetition of views is apt to become 


TREATMENT OF SEPTIC INFLAMMATIONS. 


Reading the paper on “ Septic Inflammations of 
the Horse’s Leg’? I was much interested by the 
remarks on the comparative values of hot and cold 
applications in such cases. Last autumn you were 
kind enough toinsert in The Kecord a little note of 
mine entitled the “Bacterial Aspect of Hydro- 
Therapy.” Since then I have studied the question 
much more fully, and after working at it from 
theoretical and purely experimental points of view, 
am more than ever convinced that the use of hot 
and cold fomentations should be ruled by more 
fixed principles than the taste of the individual 
practitioner. Even in my limited experience there 
have occurred a considerable number of cases where 
I am convinced septic infection was induced by the 
use of warm so-called “ antiseptic, fomentation ” and 
once established was seriously, and, in two or three 
cases, fatally aggravated by a continuance of the 
treatment. 

Whatever the causal organisms of these septic 
conditions may be, experience and observation 
prove that their growth and development are con- 
siderably fostered by moist warmth, even in the 
presence of an appreciable amount of antiseptic sub- 
stance. It is probable that in these cases the organ- 
isms have penetrated too far by the lymphatics for 
the antiseptic solution to come in actual contact 
with them. 

With all due deference, as a junior member of 
the profession, I venture to submit the following 
lines of treatment as being most likely to prove suc- 
cessful in preventing septic infection and arresting it 
when established. 

If a punctured wound of the foot, wash it with 
cold antiseptic solution, such as 3 per cent. creolin, 
and put it in a cold poultice of bran made with 
solution of the same strength, keeping it cool with 
constant moistening from a bucket of the solution 
kept handy. 

If a wound on the leg, I apply a water dressing 
bandage kept cold and wet in the same manner 
from a bucket or watering can with a rose. In a 
few cases when a hose pipe was available I have 
used it with exceedingly good results. When the 
inflammation is subgiding the dispersal of the swel- 
ling is greatly assisted by alternating the cold wet 
application with dry rolls of cotton wool and firm 
bandaging. 

The use of warm anodyne cr antiseptic lotions to 
wounds where septic infection is feared, is a danger- 
ous procedure, at any rate in connection with horses’ 
legs and feet, and this fact should be impressed on 
students and pupils by their teaehers to a far greater 
extent than it is. Warm applications to wounds 
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on horses’ legs not only foster bacterial multiplica- 
tion, but mechanically soften the tissues and favour 
the penetration and action of septic micro-organism s. 
Wounds of the horse’s leg, by reason of various 
anatomical and physiological conditions peculiar to 
the limbs of that animal, as you have so aptly 

ointed out in your paper, require altogether 

ifferent treatment than one would apply to in- 
juries of other parts. This fact seems to have 
been curiously overlooked in the majority of surgical 
text books, probably on account of too great tend- 
ency to blindly follow the tenets of human surgery. 

W. Rarney, A.V.D. 


NOTE ON YEW POISON. 
By G. D. Lanner, D.Sec., Royal Vet. Coll., N.W. 


Apparently experiments on the poisonous action 
of the yew leaf have always, at any rate in this 
country, been carried out by feeding with the 
leaves, and not by the administration of the alka- 
loid, taxine, which they contain. This alkaloid, 
first examined by Hilger and Brande, and by 
Marmé, can be readily obtained by extraction of 
the leaves. It is, however, modified by treating 
especially with acids, so that precaution on this 
account is necessary. For the same reason it was 
further of some interest to ascertain whether the 
alkaloid could be detected chemically in cases of 
yew poisoning. 

According to M. Cornevin the poisonous dose 
of yew leaves for the rabbit is 310 grains per 
two pounds body weight. The dry leaves 
contain about -18 per cent. of taxine. © Pro- 
fessor M’Fadyean kindly administered a dose 
sligh' ly in excess of this amount of the alkaloid to 
w rabbit, when death ensued in a few hours. No 
marked post-mortem appearances were observed. 
After extraction of the stomach contents with the 
precautions demanded by the properties of the 
alkaloid, it was recovered in a state of considerable 
purity, and could as I found be most easily detected 
by the magnificent purple red colour developed by 
strong sulphuric acid. No taxine was found in the 
liver. 

As the dose in this case was comparatively large, 
—1/5th grain of taxine was intimately incorporated 
with 12 ozs. of the stomach contents of a sheep. 
After extraction the above mentioned reaction was 
again obtained of an intensity which left no doubt 
as to the presence of the alkaloid. 

It would thus appear that the poisonous action is 
referable to taxine, whether this be a pure individual 
or mixture of alkaloids ; and its detection is not, as 
has been occasionally supposed, an impossibility. 

It is intended to carry out further experiments on 
the toxicology of taxine in this College. 


A GoLp WEDAL has been awarded to C. J. Hewlett 
and Son, of 35-42, Charlotte Street, London, E.C., for 
their standardised tinctures, pharmaceutical specialities, 
drugs, and the original preparations, mist. pepsinz co., 
liquor santal flav., etc., etc., exhibited at the Cape Town 
International Exhibition, 1904-5. 


THE ACTIONS AND USES OF HEROIN* 
By E. Wauuts Hoarg, F.R.C.V.S. 


Heroin, also known as heroine, is a derivative of 
morphine and is technically known as diacetyl. 
morphine. 

From the above is prepared heroin hydrochloride 
(diacetyl-morphine hydrochloride). This salt is 
the form in which the drug is prescribed, as itis 
more soluble and active than heroin itself. 

Doses.—Horses, gr.ss. to gr.i.; dogs, gr. 1-40 to 
gr. 1-6, to be repeated at intervals of three or four 
hours. 

Incompatibles.—Alkalies, such as sodium bicar- 
bonate and ammonium carbonate. 

Actions.—Heroin differs in its actions from mor- 
phine in some important respects. It is far less 
narcotic, it does not depress the respiratory centre 
in medicinal doses, it is far less toxic, and it does 
not produce the undesirable after effects of mor- 
phine. 

The researches of Guinard on the subject show 
that the action of heroin varies in different animals. 
Toxic doses administered by intra-venous or hypo 
dermic injection, produce a narcotic effect in the 
dog, and an exciting action in the horse and cat. 

The donkey is said to be remarkably susceptible 
as ‘00035 grammes per kilogramme of body weight, 
given hypodermically proved fatal. 

In the dog heroin rendered the pulse slower, but 
increased its force, while it lowered the blood pres- 
sure slightly. 

In the horse, the heart beats were increased, and 
the blood pressure raised. Marked and important 
effects were produced on respiration. The respir 
tions were rendered slower but were increased it 
depth by moderate doses. 

Large doses tend to depress the respiratory centte 
and to quicken respiration in the dog. According 
to Saint Martin (Les Nouveaux Remédes, 1900) the 
administration of repeated daily doses to dogs does 
not produce any ill effects. Comparatively large 
doses were given in the experiments he conduc 
suchas ‘01 to .02 grammes to dogs weighing 7 to 95 
kilogrammes. His conclusions were that the daily 
administration of heroin to dogs is well borne, the 
sedative and other effects being regularly obtained 
without alteration of nervous functions, and without 
any interference with nutrition or general conditio». 

The exact action of heroin on respiration 1s not 
yet definitely determined. The drug }s said t 
cause increased depth of inspirations and to render 
them slower, the result being a more perfect aération 
of the blood. Some have termed this action * 
respiratory tonic, and they compare the effect 1 
that of digitalis on the heart. stall 

The value of heroin in the treatment of irritable 
cough is undoubted. Its modus operandi i = 
respect cannot be attributed to its action 10 ree 
tion mentioned above. We should imagine that ! 
must in addition exert some sedative effect on 


*From Veterinary Therapeutics and Pharmacology: 
2nd Edition (forthcoming). 
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respiratory nerves or on their peripheral endings in 
the respiratory tract. 

Cases are recorded of accidental poisoning by 
heroin in human beings, the symptoms being 
general weakness, interference with vision, marked 
contraction of the pupils, slow pulse, nausea, cramp 
in the limbs, and a sub-normal temperature. The 
antidotes employed were caffeine and coffee, and 
the cases recovered. 

Heroin is said to diminish oxidation and to lower 
abnormal temperature. 

Medicinal Uses. Heroin is a valuable agent in 
the treatment of bronchitis and in cases of irritable 
coughs. In our experience it exerts favourable 
effects in the secondary stages of bronchitis; in 
chronic bronchitis and in asthmatic affection in the 
dog. 

In broken wind and chronic cough in the horse 
its action is only palliative. 

Like many other modern agents its value has been 
magnified, and special preparations of it are stated 
to produce wonderful results in all respiratory 
affections. 

In our experience its chief value is in cases of 
irritable coughs where ordinary remedies fail to pro- 
duce desired results. To ascertain the exact cause 
of a cough is often a difficult matter, and even when 
we think that we have discovered it we find 
ordinary drugs powerless to give relief. We have 
not observed any ili effects in the horse from doses 
of 1 grain given three or four times daily. 

The most convenient form to administer the 
agent is in combination with glycerine. Chemists 
supply various combinations of heroin and glycerine, 
and there is a proprietary preparation known as 
glyco-heroin. They usually contain 1-16 grain of 
heroin hydrochloride in each fluid drachm, com- 
bined with expectorants such as ammonium, hypo- 
phosphite, balsam of tolu ete., and hyoscyamus is 
sometimes added. 

The dose for the horse is one ounce, but in 
obstinate cases two ounces may be given. 

For the dog, from ten minims to half a drachm, 
according to size. 


ABSTRACTS FROM FOREIGN JOURNALS. 


Denran ANOMALY IN A MARE. 
A seven-year-old mare examined for loss of flesh 
showed the whole of the molars on the lower near 
Side Jaw to be absent. The alveolar margin was 
soft and covered with mucous membrane. The 
mpber molars had grown down with slanting faces. 
could only chew with difficulty. 
. Vet. 


Fr 
ACTURE OF BoTH HIND PASTERNS IN A Horse. 


A 16-year-old troop h 
; p horse fell, and rose very lame 
pve off hind, and was slung for a swelling round 
whe which developed. After a time he was 
aa round his box and fell, and would not rise 
sain. Both pasterns were found to be fractured, 


an : 
. dhe was at once destroyed. Ostitis and necrosis 
ere found.—Rev, Gen. 


SUPPLY WITH RELATION TO MILITARY 
SERVICES.* 


By Major J. Moorr, Army Veterinary Department. 
[ Abstract. } 


The experience of the Boer War has shown the im- 
perative necessity, for all time, of a maintenance of a 
proper enquiry into the resources of every country with 
regard to its horse population, and to the feasibility of 
supply in time of war. To know where to go when the 
necessity a:ises, and to have everything so cut and dried 
that remount operations can be immediately started, is 
a matter of prime importance. 

I wish to make a strong point of our own country and 
our Colonies, because I consider therein lies our first 
line of supply in time of need—our vast Colonies, per- 
haps, more particularly, to which we can always go with- 
out let or hindrance, and to which we should first give 
our support and custom before going elsewhere. I shall 
leave the consideration of the British Empire till the 
end of my lecture. 

I calculate that the equine popnlaticn of the world is 
close on 80,000,000. The United States Department of 
Agriculture, a very go-ahead and up-to-date Depart- 
ment, computes the number at 75,000,000. 

By continents, I estimate the number approximately 
as follows 


Europe 40,000,000 
Asia nia eas 11,000,000 
North America, including 
America { Canada and Mexico 19,000,000 
Yentral and South America —_—6,000,000 
Australsia 2,000,000 
79,250,000 
Of the 40,000,000 horses in Europe, there are in :—- 
Russia (European Russia) ah 22,096,000 
( Austria 1,711,000 
Austria-Hungary Hungary 2° 309,000 \ 4,020,000 
France 2,900,000 
Norway an Norway 151,000 = 
{ Sweden 525,000 676,000 
Denmark on 449,000 
Holland 285,000 
Belgium 241,000 
Switzerland 109,000 
Portugal 220,000 
Spain 397,000 
Greece 100,000 
Turkey in Europe... 800,000 
Bulgaria 344,000 
Servia 180,000 
Roumania 864,000 
The United Kingdom of Great Britain 
and Ireland me 3,000,000 


Russia. 

It will thus be seen that Russia has by far the greatest 
number of horses in Europe—-23 millions out of a total 
ot 40 millions. Add to this several millions more at her 
command in Asiatic Russia and Mongolia, we see her 
wealth in horse-flesh, making her independent of any 
other country, a great source of strength in time of war. 
Yet with all this strength she jealously guards export. 

Under the direction of the General Stud (Government) 
there are 27 stables or dep6ts with 23,000 stallions for 


A paper read before the United Service Institution on 


December 7th, 1904. 


HORSES OF DIFFERENT COUNTRIES AND 
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covering purposes in different parts of the country, 
oe great improvement in local breeds has resulted from 
these. 
The country is essentially one of riding and light 
draught horses. ‘The Cossack district of the Steppes, 
with its breeds of Don, Kalmuck, Khirgiz and others; 
the provinces of Poltava, Kherson, Kieff, Podolia, Vol- 
hynia, and Bessarabia, in South-Western Russia, and 
Poland produce the riding horses. 
Compared with those of other countries, Russian 
horses generally are small, running chiefly from 14°0 to 
15°1. 40,000 were obtained for mounted infantry pur- 
poses during the latter part of the Boer War, and were 
well reported on. Théy possess great substance, good 
back and loins, deep girths, and are active and very 
hardy. Their common fault is sickle-shaped hocks. The 
Don horse is inclined to be long-backed, and shows 
travel sooner than horses from other parts. The prevailing 
colours in Russian horses are dun, chestnut, and grey, 
all real hardy colours. Russian cavalry remounts are 
chiefly drawn from the Don District, though the twelve 
regiments of Horse Guards are horsed from Imperial 
studs, as Steppe-bred animals are not strong enough to 
mount the men. 
The animal of all others in Russia that would take 
our fancy for mounted infantry purposes is the semi-wild 
horse of the Steppes, the Khirgiz pony, a nomad type, 
numbering several millions. They are found in Oren- 
burg and Turgai, Akmolinsk, Semipaltinsk, and Semi- 
richia of Asiatic Russia. Seldom over 14 hands, robust, 
straight back, broad quarters, rather short in forehand, 
short hard legs, small and hard hoofs, short coat in sum- 
mer, thick coat in winter, cream, roan, light chestnut, 
dun, flea-bitten grey, can go for two or three days with- 
out water, and do long journeys, price £6 to £8 in his 
own district, sums up his description and character. 
Some of these found their way to South Africa during 
the war, and their journey to the port of embarkation, 
Fiume, is most interesting—six or eight days’ journey by 
road to Orenburg, there entrained and taken to a station 
on the Volga (either Samara or Saratov), then placed in 
open boats and floated down the Volga four to seven 
days to Tzaritzan, thence by rail to Fiume, 3,000 miles, 
one month’s travel. And of all Russian cobs they pre- 
sented themselves for purchase in the best condition. 
Like most other European Continental countries, the 
horse-breeding industry of Russia is subservient to mili- 
tary requirements. A census of horses fit for the Army 
is taken every six years. For this purpose and for 
requisition of horses in time of war, each civil district 
is divided into Remount Circles, to which an official 
known as Director of Horse Census is appointed. After 
enumeration by this official the horses are inspected by 
specially detailed officers, and those fit for service are 
registered and classified according to the branch of the 
Service for which they appear suitable—cavalry, trans- 

rt, pack. Copies of mobilisation tables are kept by 
ocal authorities and Directors of Census. 

Russia could easily furnish eight horses to every man 
in its Army. Most other countries could find but two. 


GERMANY. 


According to the census of 1900 there were in Ger- 
many 4,184,099 horses, of which 2,913,003 were credited 
to Prussia. The principal horse-breeding districts are 
East Prussia, Hanover, some parts of the Province of 
Posen, the Duchy of Oldenburg, and Mecklenburg. 

The good material of the country is appropriated 
almost entirely to supply the demands of military 
authorities, and the remainder may be said to be unfit 
for military purposes, Much has been done by the 
German Government to improve horse-breeding, but 
still a great part of inland demand has to be covered by 
importation; the extent of this will be seen from the 
following import returns : 


1899 one 118,796 
1900 111,336 
1901 101,321 


So that Germany cannot be considered of any use to 
us as a field for remount supply. 

£190,000 is spent annually by the Goverment in horse- 
breeding operations. Over 2,600 stallions of all grades, 
from the thoroughbred to the heavy draught, are main- 
tained in rural studs and covering stations. Most of 
these are bought, though some are bred in State _breed- 
ing studs, of which there are four, the largest being at 
Trakenen in East Prussia. The Trakenen horse is now 
bred to type. He isan outcome of thoroughbred and 
hackney strains, isa low, long, black horse, 16 hands, 
with good limbs, beautiful head, rather long in the back. 
He is very gentle, and especially useful for harness work. 

Hackney blood flows in the veins of the majority of 
German horses. The Hanovarian Horse, also bred to 
type, is of imported hackney ancestry. This horse is 4 
dark brown or chestnut harness horse about 16.1, with 
great limbs. The province of Oldenburg has long been 
famous for coach horses. In the Rhine provinces, West- 
phalia and Saxony, Belgians, Clydesdales, and Shires 
are bred. 

The chief aim of the Government Stud Department 
is to provide remounts for the Army. The best re 
mounts are found in East Prussia, Hanover, Oldenburg, 
and Mecklenburg, purchased at 3 years old, and kept in 
remount depots for another year; the average price 8 
£41 10s, 

Germany buys on an average 21,000 horses from 
Belgium annually, taking, it is said, the best of the 
Ardennes horses. A 

All horses, with the exception of those belonging 
reigning families, foreign embassies, Government officials 
requiring them for their work, physicians, veterinary 
surgeons, and postal service, are liable to be_ requis 
tioned in time of war, and for this end an inspection takes 
en every 18 months. Parish, county, and provine 
ists are prepared, the horses heing classified according 
to snitability for different branches of military service. 


FRANCE. 


Very little need be said of France from a supply pot! 
of view. The country really requires all it possessé 
The total number is estimated at 2,900,000 in France, 
205,000 in Algeria, and 35,000 in Tunis, her two pric 
pal horse possessions. Her war effective in_ horses * 
577,620, the peace effective being 122,700. _ These are 
large numbers to be found out of a comparatively § 
total. Between 450,000 and 480,000 extra would be re- 
quired to start a war, anda difficulty in meeting requre 
ments, especially /ater requirements, would be 
ienced. Mobilisation experiments by 
at different times been made as tests, and have not 
satisfactory. To try and encourage horse-ralsers 
peabacce military horse a large special annual sum t0 

een allowed since 1897, enabling remount service 
vay higher prices than heretofore, condition for § 
igher price being a certificate from the seller of @ ae 
stating that the animal is of French origin. yao of 
twenty-two studs administered by the Departmen “ 
Agriculture, whose object is to furnish good rer 
improving the breed of French horses, especial atte itary 
being paid to stallions suitable for producing Mm" 
horses. Of these I may mention Tarbes, in tie) of 
ment of Haute Pyrenees charged with distribu Tlions 
English thoroughbred, Arab and Anglo-Arab sta 
Le Pin, in Normandy, where Norman, P erchero ” 
qualified trotters (graded Hackneys) are usee > 
also in Normandy, chiefly Norman and trotters. _ 

The principal districts in France nees iD 

1. The Departments of Basse and Haute _ light 
the neighbourhood of Pau and Tarbes w2° 
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riding horses, 14°2 to 15°1 suitable for light cavalry 
and infantry are chiefly bred. 
2. Normandy, the home of the Norman horse, chiefly 
draught, heavy riding (heavy cavalry and artillery) 
and a proportion of heavy draught, and 
3. Brittany (Finisterre and Cétes du Nord principally) 
with its strongly built, heavy draught Percheron in 
the North, and the small hardy Brittany pony, 14 
hands, in the South. 
A horse census is taken annually, and a register of all 
horses and mules fit for military service is kept, the 
branch of Service to which each horse is assigned being 
stated. 
AustriaA-HUNGARY. 


So much was written and said about the Hungarian 
horse during the Boer War that he is already familiar to 
most of us. Bought by good judges, his appearance 

romised better success in the field, but events proved 

im soft, lacking in stamina and a subject of laminitis 
(the sequel of exhaustion). 

Associating cause with effect, I have often asked my- 
self the reason of this failure in our Hungarian friend, 
in fact in all horses that were weighed in the South 
African balance and found wanting, and I find that 
apart from the transportation from a northern zone toa 
southern zone, or from one country to another, thereby 
necessitating acclimatisation, the horses that proved 
themselves the worst campaigners were those that were 
not grain-fed animals in their own country, and there- 
fore had no bottom in them to begin with. The 
majority of Hunganan farmers give little or.no grain to 
their horses. Lucerne is cultivated to a very great 
extent in the country, and this, mixed with other 
grasses, made into hay, forms the staple food for the 
stock. The Argentine pony, another animal badly re- 

rted on, is entirely grass fed, and will not look at grain 
or some time. The Australian horse generally is another 
example. 

Austria-Hungary is well stocked with horses, there 
being 1,711,000 in Austria, 2,309,000 in Hungary, making 
a total of 4,020,000. 

Ungary is essentially a light horse country. Over 
£230,000 is spent annually in horse-breeding operations. 
overnment maintains four State breeding studs, the 
Principal of which is Mezoheyges, and has nearly 3,000 
stallions scattered about the country. All the peasants 
teed extensively, 99 per cent. of the stock being bred 

y this class. 

€ ground work of Hungarian horses is English 
oroughbred, Arab, Anglo-Norman (Nonius), Lippieza 
ustrian), blood (a mixture of Spanish and Arab), and 
Norfolk trotter strains. The average height is 15 to 15°1. 
but looking, glossy coats, good manners, rather light 
~ ym legs, well set on head, back inclined to be 
. g 8 oulders straight, narrow in front and behind, is 
hee description. All go in harness in pairs in light 
ma eeled carts ; the foal at a fortnight old may be 
to its mother’s breast harness. 
erally put to light harness at 2 years old. The Hun- 

n peasant does not ride. 


Lippieza horses are handsome, hardy carriage horses, 15 
to 16 hands, long bodied, and short legged. They are of 
Spanish, Italian, and Arab strains. Austria proper 
affords no tield for remount operations. 


ITALY. 


Italy is not an important horse-producing country ; in 
fact, the annual imports, chiefly from Hungary, amount 
to 38,000. For many years it was impossible to ob- 
tain the required number of suitable remounts for the 
Army without having recourse to importation, but by 
the institution of Government stud farms and the care- 
ful controlling of the quality of the stallions, sufficient 
remounts can now be saul and a gradual improve- 
ment in the breed of horses is taking place. Govern- 
ment maintains about 600 stallions ; the majority are 
full or half-bred English or Arabs, some hackneys,. 
Clydesdales, and Brabants. It will be remembered that 
Melton, the Derby winner of 1885, went to Italy. 

All animals 14.1 and over, that are considered fit for 
military service, are registered by local authorities. 
They are periodically inspected, classified, and have their 
value assessed by military committees. 

The ordinary Italian horse is a weedy, undersized 
animal, prematurely exhausted by overwork at too early 
an age. 

NORWAY AND SWEDEN. 


Scandinavian ponies are rough, sturdy, docile animals, 
the original stock still found in the forest lands of the 
North being probably of Tartar origin. Great improve- 
ments in breeding are taking place in the south and 
south-west of Sweden by importation of English blood 
stock, and for draught purposes, the Clydesdale, the 
Ardenne, the Shire, and Percheron. 


DENMARK. 


Danish horses are good, light draught horses, long in 
the back as a rule, and slow, but, having good legs, they 
stand a good deal of knocking about. Germany is re- 
puted to take 16,000 of them annually, many of them 
for omnibus work. 

OTToMAN EMPIRE. 


The Turk is not given to furnishing statistics, and 
therefore it is not possible to estimate the number of 
horses in the Empire, particularly as regards Turkey in 
Asia, which is the only portion worthy of consideration 
from a remount point of view. 

The stamp of horse to be found throughout the Tur- 
kish Empire is best suitable for light cavalry, and 
mounted infantry, especially the latter. In the Turkish 
Service many of the cavalry and _ nearly all the artillery 
are from Hungary and Russia. Local Bod have been 
tried for artillery in Turkey in Asia, but they are in- 
capable of drawing heavy weights over rough ground. 
Speaking generally of ponies of European Turkey, 
they are weedy and undersized, and not worth purchas- 
ing for military service. Asiatic Turkey affords a much 


They are | better field, the best districts being the provinces of 


Erzeroum, Van, and Diarbekr in Eastern Turkey in 


Asia ; the provinces of Sivas and Angora in Northern 


40,000 per year is spent on horse-breeding opera- Anatolia ; the Vilayets of Smyrna and Konia in Western 


be Austria proper. Over 2,000 stallions are distri- 
teen diffe ushout the country, and no fewer than thir- 
of a ong breeds are in use. The horses are chiefly 
is given - draught and carriage class. Encouragement 
regions th. retain local breeds pure. In the mountain 

‘the Pinzauer horses, a splashed coloured, small, 


ti 
mace hardy breed, are well spoken of for draught and 


In 
b audition to two state studs, there are two special 
establishments at Kladrub and Lippieza, where 


unnecessary. He is by far the best. 


Anatolia ; and in Syria and Mesopotamia. 


Roughly speaking, the breeds are :— ; 

1. Kurdish, from Erzeroum, Van, Diarbekr, and 
Mosul. 

2. Circassian from the province of Sivas. 

3. Anatolian, from Angora and Smyrna. 

4. Arabs, from Mesopotamia and Syria. ss 

The Arab is so well known to us that a description is 

Heights run from 

13.1 in the well-bred Nejdi of Arabia to 14.1 and 14.2 of 


orses are bred. The Kladrub horses are large | the Aleppo and Urfa districts of Northern Syria. The 


sho 4 
ny animals, chiefly used for royal carriages on state 


rice in his own country is on an average £20. Breed- 


‘ons, and are of Spanish and Italian descent. The | ing is all in the hands of different nomad Arab tribes. 
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The Kurdish horse, bred by Kurdish tribes, is about 
the same size as Arab, but stouter, not of such high class, 
and cheaper. 

PERSIA. 


The Persian horse is very nearly related to the Arab, 
but is more slender in build, though slightly taller as a 
rule. There are, however, other breeds in Persia, viz., 
the Turkoman and mixed Turkoman and Persian in the 
north-east ; the Karadagh, a Cossack breed, in the 
north-west, near the Russian border ; the Kurdish horse 
of Kurdistan ; and the Arab in the west and south-west. 
The best districts for horses are the province of Khoro- 
san and the Kermanshah and Hamadan districts of 
Kurdistan. The breeding is chiefly in the hands of 
nomad tribes, who follow the same methods of breed- 
ing as Arabs in Mesopotamia, but in all these districts 
the numbers availabie are less than formerly. Speaking 
generally, the horses are mostly of the native Indian 
cavalry or mounted infantry type. All purchases would 
be entire ; mares are never sold and seldom ridden. £16 
or £17 would buy a good native cavalry horse, and 
ponies, 13°3 to 14°1, that would do for mounted infantry, 
would cost £10 to £12, but the cost of transportation 
to shipping points would be an extra £10. There being 
no railways in Persia, all animals. would have to go by 
road, and travelling would have to be done during 
winter months on account of the scarcity of water. 

It is estimated that Persia, exclusive of Khorosan, 
could supply 4,000 horses. Khorosan could supply 
3,000 horses, 13°3 to 14°71, and about 7,000 baggage 
ponies, 12°3 to 13°3. Khorosan animals could go by 
march route to India, via Quetta. 


CHINESE EMPIRE. 


Of other Asiatic countries, time will only admit of my 
making very brief reference. I have already alluded to 
the horses of Asiatic Russia, with its large numbers of 

nies bred by different tribes. Chinese Turkestan— 
for the most part low desert—-is not rich in horses. Mon- 
golia is, however, well stocked with ponies of sorts. 
Interest is to some extent attached to it at present on 
account of the Russo-Japanese War. It is also more 
accessible and nearer ports of embarkation. Nomad 
Mongols devote their attention to the breeding of horses, 
one of the uses of which is for the production of koumiss, 
or fermented mare’s milk, the staple drink of these 
nomads. 

The Mongolian pony is from 12°1 to 133 in height 
with an occasional 14°11 They are hardy, can live in the 
open in all kinds of weather, and are up to great weight 
compared with their size. Though trained in a rough 
way, they require a good deal of handling and riding 
before becoming handy and reliable; they are very 
slow. In 1900 the Indian cavalry, mounted on 14°0 to 
14.2 Arabs, rode down the Chinese on Mongolian ponies 
in a very short distance. 


JAPAN. 


I come now to Japan, around which, in her gigantic 
struggle with Russia, so much interest centres. It is a 
curious fact that in the present war, Russia, with her enor- 
mous resources in horses, Japan, with her poverty in the 
same direction, we hear and read so little of the part 
taken by horses. Yet I suppose requirements and ex- 
penditure must be enormous. Where Japan draws her 
supply from has uot been stated. In the year 1898 (the 
last quoted census) there were 1,587,891 horses, and the 
Government experienced great difficulty in providing 
horses for the Army. The animals of the country are 
poor-looking ponies, 13°2 to 14°2, with straight shoulders, 
narrow chests, drooping quarters; but they are tough, 
and need little care. 

Three principal types are noted :— 


1. The Kiushiu-Satsuma horse, which has a strain of 
Arab blood. 


2. The Yezo horse, said to be the best, and which 

forms the chief remount. 

3. The Nambu horse, a capital draught animal. 

It was remarked of Japanese cavalry horses with the 
Allied Forces in China in 1901, that they were an u- 
even lot of country breds, 14°1 in height, with large plain 
heads, heavy chests, long legs, all stallions, with a dis- 
tinct cross of American trotting blood. They looked 


hardy and useful. 
(To be continued.) 


THE CENTRAL 
VETERINARY MEDICAL SOCIETY. 


(Continued from p. 523.) 


“THE IMMUNISATION OF AGAINST DIsTEMPER.” 
By Henry Gray. Discussion resumed from the 
meeting held on December Ist, 1904. 


Mr. W. PerryMaN said that when the paper was 
read two months ago he felt it was a very serious one, 
in view of the recent experiments and many other obser- 
vations which had been made by independent veterinary 
surgeons. After carefully going into it, he regarded it 
as one of the most dangerous papers he had ever heard at 
the Society, for the simple reason that if the author's 
statements were to go forth unchallenged to the profes 
sion generally, backed by the fact that it had been 
accepted by the Society, it would probably lead to an 
erroneous impression—that vaccination, particula’ly 
Phisalix’s vacciaation, was a success. Mr. Gray headed 
his paper “The Immunisation of Dogs against Dis 
temper.” He thought he ought to have added to that 
“ with Phisalix’s vaccine.” As a matter of fact there 
was practically nothing in the paper with the exception 
of Phisalix, and they were not all agreed that Phisalix 
was a success. Mr. Gray stated that he had inoculated 
seven hundred dogs with a large percentage of successes, 
but there were a good many details to be followed. In 
the first place, particular stress was laid upon the anr 
mal to be vaccinated, Mr. Gray stating that no dogs 
should be vaccinated unless they were in perfect heal 
the pups being particularly plump, so that all the strong 
and healthy dogs were chosen. Then elaborate precall 
tions were taken to isolate the animals, in one place, It 
being suggested that it was not a bad plan to go to the 
extent of isolating them in a field. Under those condi- 
tions the dogs would be in the best hygienic conditions, 
and if the dogs were not strong then they never, Wo 
be. In addition, the dogs must have the best diet; % 
that the animals were put under the best possible com 
ditions to undergo vaccination, while after the vaccine 
tion they must be very carefully attended, in order that 
there should be no rik of further mishap. Those were 
ideal means of carrying out the vaccination, but wer 
they the conditions one had to deal with in gener 
practice? What would be said if such elaborute coy al 
tions were taken with the human subject, and if only t 
healthy children were vaccinated? Vaccination W0 
be absolutely ridiculed if only the fat, plump, #9 vd 
nourished children were taken. Then Mr. Gray ie 
ferred to the method of inoculation, and repudiated tid 
method adopted by oertain operators because they > 
not do it properly, or because certain precautions © 
not taken. tn his opinion the vaccination snow” 
available not only to the specialist, but the erin i 
practitioner should be able to perform it in the © a n 
course of his business. If Mr. Gray carried 0 
many precautions he ought to have a great perce” rally 
of successes. But before the method was gen q 
adopted; he thought there ought to be a unanim Ve 
opinion among those who worked at_ the ego 2 
had carefully gone through most of the papers 
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the subject by those who had treated the disease to see 
if there was that —, of opinion, but he found 
they did not agree at all. For instance, Phisalix did not 

even with Mr. Gray’s observations. Ligniéres 
yond to have been the actual discoverer of the pas- 
teurellosis, and after working on the disease said he had 
obtained a vaccine which had most satisfactory results. 
Then Phisalix worked at the same class of experiment, 
but he seemed to discredit Ligniéres altogether, in fact 
he did not believe that anything Ligniéres did was 


correct. 

Mr. Gray said he did not disagree at all. 

Mr. PerryMaANn believed Ligniéres complained that 
Phisalix annexed the credit of discovering the Pas- 
teurellosis, and was somewhat indignant with Phisalix. 
Ligniéres was at Buenos Ayres at the time, and, after 
sending to Phisalix for some vaccine, he performed a 
number of experiments, found that Phisalix’s vaccine 
was absolutely useless, and came to the conclusion that 
the only vaccine worth having was his own. In fact, 
Ligniéres absolutely stated he thought Phisalix was 
somewhat behind the times in reference to vaccine. 
Twelve or fourteen years ago Dr. Monckton Copeland 
isolated a fon ner inl” from which he stated that he 
made a vaccine from which he was able to produce the 
disease. Each of the experimentors he had named pro- 
duced the disease with their vaccines, but that was all 
the credit that could be given to them. Although Dr. 
Monckton Copeland’s bacillus was totally different in its 
biological character, yet he was able to produce the 
disease. Again, Phisalix’s method of reasoning was 
rather remarkable. Heclaimed to have had only three 
or four per cent. of failures in the number of his inocu- 
lations, but he had a kind of exclusive method of 
reckoning his cases. In The Veterinary Record of 
Angust, 1902, Phisalix described some of what he (Mr. 
Perryman) thought might be called his failures. “I 
have naturally put aside the dogs which were vaccinated 
and seemed to be going on favourably during the 
period in which they are more likely to contract the 
disease which had been killed, accidentally killed, or 

ed of some inter-current complaint.” Further he 
stated “In addition to this I have deducted thirty dogs 
-.+.. belonging to M. Mallard, which died of a very 
ariite disease two and a half months after vaccination, 
and in the blood and tissues of which I was not able to 
find the specific microbe which exists in the peracute 
forms,” and stated he thought they died from anthrax. 

cluding that batch of cases, he said his failures were 
only three or four per cent. With regard to Mr. 
well’s experiments, he said, “It is therefore possible 
that there was in his experiments some defect in the 
method of performing the vaccination, which ended in 
sterilisation of the vaccine.” It seemed to him that_all 
those who failed to produce the immunity which Mr. 
ray wished them to believe was imparted to animals 
ter they had been vaccinated were treated in that 

Way, or the operator was told he was not skilful in the 
method of performing the operation. Then Mr. Gray 
said that chnically the disease was a septicaemia, and 
rape In the a paper or one of his previous papers 

Said the thermometer might not be affected. He 
Wished to ask Mr. Gray whether he actually believed 

stall (Mr. Gray ; Certainly). If that was so it was 

y to his idea of septicaemia, because he 
mee £3 that in all cases of _septicemia there must be 
oa th Se of temperature which would have an influence 
of dis thermometer, He was struck with the number 

id — Which Mr. Gray included in distemper. He 

thot _ with the author in that respect, because 
ional Some of the so-called latent diseases men- 


_aee another origin; he should be inclined in 


to think it was some dietetic trouble. The 

au 
absolutely disagreed with Phisalix on one point, 
$0 one portion of the paper, “I have more than 


once seen a mild dose of vaccine, injected into young. 
highly susceptible pups already in infected kennels, 
cause the disease to become rapidly acute, and those 


that have recovered and got apparently strong, whem 
subjected to a stronger complicated injection from 
another kennel, fall ill again with similar symptoms: 
and some die within six weeks of recovery from the first 
attack.” Phisalix had 80 per cent. of recoveries from 
animals affected with the disease after they had had a 
dose of his vaccine ; in fact he said it was curative. 
He would like to be correct on those points, because he 
could not make them compatible. He did not agree with 
the author’s general ideas of the success of Phisalix’s 
vaccine, and still thought a field was open for experi- 
menters to tind a vaccine for the immunisation of dogs 
against distemper. 

Mr. Livesey read the following contribution to the 
discussion :— Lately Mr. Gray has been taking a lead- 
ing part in this country on the subject of Distemper 
and his views have been published, so that those who 
read the various veterinary publications should by now 
be well acquainted with his arguments, and should see 
how closely he follows the teaching of M. Ligniéres. His 
last paper, that read before this Society, is of great 
scientific interest, but its practical value would have 
been much greater if the information he gives were not 
all too meagre. 

Before we can treat a disease we must be able to 
recognise it. At the present time it would appear that 
the average V.S. is not able to recognise distemper in all 
its forms, and there is much difference of opinion in 
some cases as to whether the disease is really present 
ornot. This is well exemplified by contrasting the two 
reports of the Vaccination Committee. The minority 
report leads one to infer that the majority erred in not 
recognising the disease when it was under their very 
eyes. The Committee was composed of men who should 
know something of distemper oem experience. If they 
were doubtful as to its presence, how much more 
difficult must it be for the average man to recognise ! 

We were taught in the schools that it is an infectious 
catarrh affecting chiefly the nose and eyes, with various 
complications: the most to be feared being pneumonia 
and icterus. We were taught nothing of its pathology. 
Curiously enough each teacher has his own theory as to 
the true nature of the disease and calls the symptoms 
described by others “complications,” but all seem to 
a. that the complications and sequelz are most to be 
feared. 

Mr. Gray says the disease is a septiceemia which in its 
pure form shows a characteristic vesico-pustular erup- 
tion on the skin. According to him it is caused by a 
blood infection by one of the Pasteurella, the virulence 
of the disease being in proportion to the quantity and 
virulence of the virus introduced into the’ system. He 
claims that all the commonly accepted symptoms may 
be produced by either increasing the strength of the 
virus or by subjecting the patient to various climatic 
conditions, such as continued damp and cold. He 
admits that secondary infections are common and often 
obscure the course of the true disease. On the other 
hand many other microbes have been isolated at various 
times by other experimenters, and each has in its turn 
been termed “specific” and claimed to produce all the 
usual symptoms. Probably the majority of these organ- 
isms are present in the healthy dog and only show their 
so-called specific action when the resistance of the bod 
is lowered by climatic conditions or fresh infections. If 
this is so, distemper as generally recognised would appear 
to be the result of a mixed infection. Mr. Gray I 
believe considers all these usual symptoms to be merely 
epiphenomena. 

Many dogs may not show more severe symptoms than 
this characteristic eruption and malaise (which will have 
completely disappeared in, at most, five or six days), and 
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be none the worse to ordinary observation. If, how- 
ever, complications arise, we have distemper as generally 
recognised with its accompanying pneumonia, gastro- 
enteritis, and catarrh. The best preventive against 
these, so far, has been good food and good hygiene. To 
put the matter shortly I take it that distemper as gener- 
ally recognised is a complication or series of complica- 
tions of the disease as described by Mr. Gray. But how 
does infection occur in Mr. Gray’s form of distemper ? 
Not by way of the nasal or conjunctival discharge, be- 
cause that is not by any means one of Mr. Gray’s 
characteristic signs; why not from the eruption ? that at 
least 7s characteristic of the disease in its purest form 
and from that one would naturally look for the source of 
infection as has been pointed out by M. Trasbot. Mr. 
Gray, however, has not told us clearly yet whether the 
Pasteurella is to be invariably found in these vesicles. 
Certainly M. Ligniéres seems to ignore them, and to 
seek and obtain the gerni from quite another source, viz., 
the blood. 

The Phisalix vaccine has been used in this country b 
a fair proportion of veterinary surgeons but not ‘vith 
such success as is requisite for the method to become 

pular. Many have used it carelessly, and have only 

en persuaded into using it at all because the vaccine 
has been well “travelled,” or because a client wanted it. 
No doubt a large number of inoculations have failed, 
and will fail, through the fault of the inoculator. It is 
hardly possible to use this vaccine successfully unless 
one is able to carry out the whole operation very much 
as such inoculations would be carried out in a pathologi- 
cal laboratory. The many conditions required render it 
too difficult for the average V.S. to undertake. Some 
V.S. yards are never free from distemper, others are 
damp and dranghty, and in some the dogs are merely 
“benched ” at the back of stables behind horses. 

A few words as to immunity. Mr. Gray says that 
dogs may have several attacks of the disease, and this 
has been also my own experience, but there are many, 
probably the majority, who say that one attack confers 
Immunity. Dr. Phisalix seems to be of this opinion 
also, for he says that dogs which have recovered do not 
react to inoculations of mild virus. If the disease itself 
in its pure form confers no lasting immunity how can 
we reasonably expect the inoculation of an attenuated 
virus to do any more? Mr. Gray has said a little about 
the positive and negative phases, and has carefully 
pointed out how the natural resistance of the organism 
is quickly lowered after inoculation. He rightly points 
out that if the disease is present in its early stages, or 
even latent, no local reaction takes place, but the general 
symptoms may develope to an alarming extent, and the 

tient even succumb. When the disease is present this 
is reasonable, but how will it be ma e to agree with Dr. 
Phisalix’s statement which says that the inoculation 
benetits nearly all cases where the disease is already 
manifested and hastens recovery. Does the Dr. claim a 
bactericidal power for an attenuated culture of the 
microbe ¢ r. Gray’s theory of the negative phase 
allowing the active growth of the Pasteurella, is equally 
tenable with regard to many of the other organisms, 
each of which in its turn a been termed  specitic. 
Will Mr. Gray (for our own protection) tell us how to 
determine the period of this negative phase? If the 
disease is present we should expect some mild reaction 
to take place after inoculating attenuated virus. It is 
so with mallein and tuberculin. If the disease is far 
advanced we can recognise it clinically, and it is then 
that we should expect the negative results. 

Suppose one attack of the disease confer any immunity 
at all, then, following the lines of the Darwinian theory, 
would not one naturally expect that after many genera- 
tions the power of acquiring immunity would be trans- 
mitted from ew to offspring to a certain degree, 
increasing with each generation, and that the disease 


would gradually become less severe in its results? |s 
this the case? By no means; if anything we find the 
reverse. Dogs are just as susceptible, possibly more so, 
and the disease is Just as virulent as it was years ago, 
In fact Mr. Gray says he believes at the present day 
that it accounts for fully half the pathology of the dog. 
By careful comparative study of the Pasteurelloses in 
different animals M. Ligniéres is satisfied that each class 
‘f Pasteurella may give rise to diseases differing widely 
clinically in the same species of animal. _ This is difficult 
for the average practitioner to grasp. From one cause 
he does not expect two or three total: different trains of 
symptoms. M. Ligniéres and Mr. Gray would have us 
believe that a slight eruption and malaise, ordinary 
catarrhal distemper, and the virulent typhus, are differ- 
ent manifestations of one infection. Ne Nocard has 
isolated the Pasteurella from the blood of typhus 
vatients. M. Ligniéres states as a positive fact that the 
asteurella may lie latent or proliferate in certain organs 
and suddenly develope clinical symptoms when suitable 
conditions arise. He thus explains its extreme viru 
lence. A most able description of this form of the 
disease was given in the Revue Vét. 1901, by MM. Bimes 
and Serés of which Mr. Gray gave a translation in The 
Veterinary Record. There is alot of this disease in 
England, but out of some 450 cases I have examined for 
it | have not yet been able to find the characteristic 
eruption of distemper present. Beyond being a charac- 
teristic septicemia it differs in almost every respect 
clinically from distemper, and distemper confers no 
immunity against typhus. (‘an Mr. Gray give us any 
guarantee that the vaccine for distemper will have any 
efficacy at all against this—its most virulent form ! The 
fact that M. Ligniéres and M. Nocard have isolated the 
Pasteurella from the blood in cases of typhus conveys 
very little to my mind. The Loeffler bacillus has also 
been isolated from healthy human throats and ordinary 
sore throats. Because it is present are all such throats 
to be classed as diphtheritic 
It seems that at present there is a strong disposition 
in England not to put too much faith in all that M. 
Ligniéres has stated in France and that Mr. Gray ha 
repeated in England. These researches need to be cot 
firmed practically by a large number of our leading 
canine surgeons before they will be accepted by the pr0- 
fession at large. In many quarters and among Vely 
eminent pathologists it is believed that the Pasteurella 
canis is not the specific organism, and this — 
be the more commonly accepted opinion in England. 
However, the more one studies these researches 0” 
the Pasteurelloses the more seductive are M. Ligne 
arguments. His views would readily be accepted if the 
vaccination could be carried out by the average } 
with only a small percentage of failures. At pres? 
this seems impossible, for the Committee appointe?, : 
enquire into the efficacy of the vaccine spent about nM 
months and performed two or three series of expe 
ments apparently to their own satisfaction with neg 
tive results. No doubt the Committee may haye mi 
errors in their experiments, and may not have giver. os 
vaccine a proper chance. Can we expect better techang : 
on the part of the average practitioner ! Possibly 
vaccine is valuable in the hands of those who are @ a 
use it correctly. Clients, however, object to the expe 
The whole operation reqnires the case to be 1sola old 
observed for seven weeks. In my own practice Is Font 
keep the dog seven weeks and I should charge ™Y oe 
three guineas for the whole affair, but would oe ye a 
nothing. Dog owners are often very sentimenta : 
their pets after they have had them as companioly 
some years, and are willing to pay high fees to PP 
their lives, but most people hen rebel at such a¢ 
as this, say for an ordinary four months old pup. tice & 
Mr. Gray would confer on us men in daily ‘ap 
great boon, if instead of defending the Phisalix 
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valent vaccine he would try and enlighten us further on| Mr. SINGLETON said that ina paper read by Mr. Gray 

lyvalent serums. We want a serum which in its effect | last year before the Society he described the Pasteurella 
is both bactericidal and antitoxic. We should welcome |canis as the cause of distemper, and he gave some 
it far more than any preventive vaccine. At least it| characteristics of the group Pasteurella—that they did 
would not take seven weeks to use scientifically, its cost | not stain with Gram, that they did not grow on potato, 
to the client would be far less, its effect would be visible | did not liquefy gelatine, did not coagulate milk ete. It 
to our clients as_ well as to laboratory experts, and the | must be remembered that all those were negative 
disease itself could be better held in check. characteristics, and that not the whole of them put to- 


Mr. Gray is working on the right subject—is giving 
us dog doctors immense assistance in the study of the 
disease. His efforts deserve our keen appreciation and 
gratitude. 

Mr. H. M. SrncLeron thought that the words terse, 
lucid and comprehensive expressed the manner in which 
the paper dealt with the pathology and clinical symp- 
toms of distemper, but he was not at all in acco d with 
the bacteriology of the svbject, with which the paper 
scantily dealt. The old a as to the preliminary 
requisites for making a certain experiment applied with 
as much force to the preparing of a vaccine for distem- 
per. To prepare a vaccine for distemper, the microbe 
which caused the disease must first be discovered, and 
then one could go to work to find the disease. He 
thought it was by no means proved that the author had 
found the microbe. If one considered very briefly the 
theory of Ehrlich, its bearing on distemper would be 
seen, as well as the proofs and disproofs of a certain 
organism being specific for a certain disease. When 
pathogenetic bacilli entered the body of a susceptible 
animal they formed a toxin which caused the disease. 
Ehrlich said that the toxin molecules consisted of two 
groups, the toxophore group, which was the carrier of 
the poison, and the heptophore group by which the 
toxin comhined with the side chains of the cell, and so 
caused the destruction of that cell, and therefore the 
more the cell was destroyed the more the prospect of 
death He said that immunity consisted in the ina- 
bility of the toxin to combine with the cell. How did 
it happen that the toxin was nnable to combine with the 
cell? When, in the first instance, the toxin combined 
with the cell, the cell was lost to the organism ; it was 
destroyed, but before becoming so, under the probable 
chemical stimulus of the toxin it produced other side 
chains, which, being useless to the cell, were detached 
from it and thrown off and circulated in the blood 
stream, where they awaited the arrival of other toxin 
molecules which became attached to the side chains. 

ere was no cell to act upon, and the other chains be- 
fame protectors to the cell. Did Phisalix’s vaccine be- 

vein that way? It was well known that when the 
Pe cells of one animal were injected into another, 
the — from the second animal when injected into 

: rst animal had acquired homolytic properties from 
Phi ne age as well as from the first animal. Would 
po - vaccine behave in that way? He thought the 
mcr Summary of immunity was a very fair one. 
waban ity was either congenital or acquired. When it 

ret, aan, infection was impossible or nearly so. 
natural ot naps was either natural or artificial— 
second : 'b €n one type of the disease protected against a 
such as os the artificial immunity was by inoculation, 
fara Phisalix’s vaccine produced immunity, if it 

: i for such a thing to occur. In his opinion 
author called the ne part of the paper was what the 
occurred to physiology of immunisation, though it 
would be one that the pathology of immunisation 
tion were a tter term, seeing that the factors in ques- 
“immuni normal, and if the physiologist had to say 
still sation” how much more the pathologist, and 

more the bacteriologist. Then the auth ke of 

specific st. en the author spoke 0 
much about j ol distemper, but did not say very 
the blood t, except that it was very easily found in 
. Gray ccording to that it was a septicemia. 
Sentence. asked Mr. Singleton to quote the full 


gether were any evidence that the Pasteurella canis was 
the cause of distemper. Someone had defined cause as 
the invariable unconditional antecedent of an event 
which in relation to the cause, was described as the 
effect. It went without saying that the specific microbe 
of distemper when it was found would comply with 
those conditions. In conclusion, in taking a retrospect 
of the last thirty years he thought the veterinary pro- 
fession might justly be proud. Looking at the question 
perspectively there were some pathologieal problems still 
unsolved, but the question at present unanswered was 
of what antecedent was distemper the sequel ? 

Mr. Gray, in reply, after apologising for his absence 
at the December meeting, and explaining that he un- 
fortunately addressed the telegram he sent to 12 Red 
Lion Square instead of 10, which therefore accounted 
for his apparent disrespect to the Society, said that at 
the former meeting one gentleman said that he con- 
sidered vaccination bosh, and instead of discussing the 
paper he dealt with the question of rats ; he evidently 
must have been suffering with rats himself. Prof. 
Hobday then gave his experience, which as it was 
favourable he had no reason to discuss. Mr. Perryman 
had, on the other hand, had very properly, but at the 
same time very severely criticised the paper. He 
thought it would have been better if Mr. ania, 
instead of signing a report when he had never seen a 
dog at the investigation, had taken the trouble to study 
the disease which he was deputed.to study. If Mr. 
Perryman had studied distemper instead of signing a 
report he would not have made such remarks in the dis- 
cussion. The Society did not want opinions but facts. 
The extent of Mr. Perryman’s knowledge on the subject 
was evidenced when he said that the vaccine should 
cause the disease. 

Mr. PerryMAN said he did not say so. He asked the 
question whether it did not cause the disease in some 
cases. 

Mr. Gray said he understood Mr. Perryman to say 
that the vaccine should cause the disease, the vac- 
cine should not cause the disease, at any rate 
severe clinical symptoms. Mr. Livesey had made a very 
fair criticism of the paper, but he had missed the mark. 
In immunisation the important point was to recognise 
the early stage of distemper. Mr. Livesey could recog- 
nise distemper when there was profuse discharge from 
the eyes and nose, and no further. On the other hand 
he (Mr. Gray) could recognise it when there was an 
eruption, but it might be a week or two before there was 
any discharge from the eyes or nose, or there might be 
no eruption at all. If Mr. Livesey would take the 
trouble to read the minority reports, which was truth- 
fully drawn up from the daily records, he would find the 
result of the observations. In the first lot of dogs, not 
one veterinary surgeon but himself discovered they had 
distemper. In the second lot he pointed out distemper 
from the very first day, and experiments were carried 
on for months before the other veterinary surgeons re- 
cognised that the dogs had distemper. With regard to 
typhus, it might interest Mr. Livesey to know that one 
attack of typhus was no preventive against a future 
attack. The microbe of distemper was similar to that 
of typhus in parentage, but there was a difference in 
virulence, just like two pyroplasms from the same 
parentage might differ in appearance and yet cause 
similar symptoms ; one strain might not kill an animal, 
another would. He was very much interested in Mr 
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Singleton’s remarks, because he was a member of the 
Committee. If Mr. Singleton had stndied the records 
of the dogs days before they were vaccinated he could 
not have come to any other conclusion but that they had 
distemper. Mr. Singleton had also stated that the 
microbe of distetnper had to befound. If Mr. Singleton 
would provide him with ten valuable dogs which had 
never had distemper, and if he could not produce dis- 
temper froma pure culture of the microbe then he would 
give in. The Society wanted facts not opinions. The 
ault of the veterinary profession was that it always 
gave opinions instead of facts. He had based his con- 
clusions on thousands of facts. He had seen the disease 
induced experimentally, and had watched cases day 
after day, and was sure that distemper in its mild and 
uncomplicated form was purely an eruptive disease. 
Another speaker had said that distemper was not a 
septicemic disease. He presumed the gentleman had 
the idea that when a post-mortem was made there must 
be extensive extravasations. With regard to secondary 
infections, a dog might suffer from the eruptive form 
and go on for eur or five weeks. Wet weather then 
supervened, and bronchial pneumonia set in, the dog 
dying from the bronchial pneumonia, which by some was 
called the specific entity. That was t uly a secondary 
infection, like the infection with any specitic fever when 
brought in contact with a case of pneumonia. In the 
first instance it might originate spontaneously, ¢e. a 
— weakened by the primary organism, and it might 
then develop a second infection. In the case of scarlet 
fever, it was a well known fact that if one developed 
pneumonia in a ward it was likely to spread to all the 
other patients. He was well aware that the majority of 
veterinary surgeons had dogs brought to them when the 
disease was far advanced and there was no mistake 
about it, but he had probably four hundred or five hun- 
dred cases of distemper brought to him every year 
which were never recognised by the owner. They 
were suffering from some skin complaint, but by 
detecting the distemper early he was able to put 
the dog under favourable conditions, and it got 
well. The majority of veterinary surgeons might 
~~ that some dogs never had distemper. He did not 
believe that. He was of opinion that all dogs had dis- 
temper, although some of them had it in the mild form, 
which was put down to inherited immunity. Puppies 
could be vaccinated early before they came in contact 
with other dogs, so that they ran less risk of becoming 
infected. In show kennels, however, they were never 
free from infection, because the dog man never recog- 
nised distemper until some complication supervened, or 
running from the eyes and nose. He had been called 
into consultation in regard to one kennel recently where 
the man had lost over seventy puppies. The man was 
under the impression that the first lot of puppies had 
worms because they wasted away. He gave them a well 
advertised mixture, and a week afterwards the bowels 
of several of the puppies came down. He then took 
them toa veterinary surgeon who treated them for a 
bowel complaint, and the puppies died. He was asked 
by one of the members of the Society to assist the dog 
owner to prevent the loss of the puppies. He asked the 
man if he had distemper in his place, and received a 
negative answer. He then asked to have a puppy sent 
to him, but one was not sent because they had all died. 
When he had the next batch of puppies he received a 
message from him stating that they were dying ; he had 
not given them any worm mixture bnt still their bowels 
were coming down. A puppy was sent over to him, and 
he found it was as cleara case of distemper as one could 
wish to see in a puppy. In the present week he had 
had two puppies about a month old sent to him from the 
kennel, the mother having died two days after the 
were born, the puppies being artificially reared. Both 


of those pups had distemper, and yet the majority of 
people thought their pups died from worms, but in 
reality it was distemper. All the dogs had the typical 
eruption. The eruption might pass off and bronchial 
pneumonia, discharge from the eyes and chorea might 
supervene a long time after the primary symptoms had 
gone. One speaker had taken him to task about the 
question of eruption in distemper. In his opinion dis- 
temper was primarily an eruptive disease. The eruption 
might pass off, but secondary and tertiary eruptions 
might take place five or six weeks after the prima 
eruption, and sometimes when the dog was getting well 
from complications. The only possible way of succeed- 
ing was to study the disease early, and the only way to 
be successful in vaccination was to understand the early 
clinical stage of distemper. He did not claim for any 
vaccinatlon that it would be successful if the disease was 
already in the system. Mr. Perryman had quoted Dr. 
Phisalix as saying that Phisalix vaccine was curative 
when the disease had already manifested itself, and had 
stated that he (Mr. Gray) differed from Phisalix. He 
did nothing of the kind. There was a difference be- 
tween the latent infection before the disease had 
declared itself and after the disease had declared _ itself. 
If he injected a toxin or a vaccine into an animal’s sys- 
tem before it had had any effect he would be likely to 
poison it, but there was different action altogether when 
the symptoms had shown themselves. (Mr. Perryman: 
Why p When the symptoms were showing themselves 
the cells were defending themselves against the stimulus, 
whereas in the other case the cells were paralysed from 
the toxin already in the system. For instance, a certain 
dose of strychnine might not show any effects, but if 
another dose of strychnine were added symptoms would 
be obtained. 

Mr. PerryMan asked what would happen if, after he 
had been accumulating strychnine for a month, he 
a little more. : 

Mr. Gray, in reply, thought it was a question of 

uantity. Infection did not burst ont all at once; It 

id so by degrees. The question of the thermometer 
had been mentioned. _1n his investigations thousands 0 
temperatures were taken, but he did not get his exper 
ence from them. In 1902 at the National Vetermary 
Association he stated that the clinical thermometer Wa 
no guide, and his experiments confirmed what he a 
If Mr. Perryman had taken the trouble to look throug 
the records he wouid not have made such unfair re 
marks; he never took the trouble to study the — 
which he was deputed to study, and he signed a ae 
when he never saw a dog. What was the value of o" ' 
a report to the profession and the public! He —" 
sidered such proceedings disgraceful. As a matter 
fact, there were two gentlemen who never saw 4 : “4 
and yet they signed the report; neither of them ws 
the trouble to look at the records, and yet they — 
to the meeting and said the distemper microbe ha 
been found. 


“THE EcoNoMIcS OF THE FEEDING OF 
Horses,” by Professor H. A. Wooprurr, 
was then read. (Paper appeared in our 158 
Feb. 11). tters, 

On the motion of Mr. Porch, seconded by ry hour 
it was resolved that owing to the lateness of to the 
the discussion of the paper should be adjourn 
next meeting. Mac- 

On the motion of Mr. Butters, seconded by ort : 
vote of was accorded to the 
who had shown morbid specimens. ks to” 

Mr. Porcu, in proposing. a cordial vote of ong a 
Mr. Gray for his paper, thought it might oper "f.” 
field not only for the treatment and preventio 


temper, but of all other diseases. 
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Mr. Butrers, in seconding the motion, hoped the 
r would lead in some measure to immunisation 
inst the distemper of horses—influenza, which was 


he believed a more or less similar disease to distemper 


The resolution having been put and carried with 
acclamation, the meeting terminated with a vote of 


thanks to the Chairman. 
Hueu A. MacCorMack. 


VETERINARY SURGEON AND THE R.S.P.C.A.— 
STRANGE PROSECUTION. 


At the Dover Police Court on 18th inst., before Messrs. 
F. W. Prescott and G. C. Rubie, Esqrs., George R. Chat- 
win, 36, Tower Hamlets Street, was summoned by the 
Royal Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, 
for, on 24th of January, illtreating a mare by causing it 
to be worked when lame. 

Fred Langley, 25, Lowther Road, carter, was sum- 
moned for working the same. 

Theodore C. Toope, 38, High Street, veterinary sur- 
geon, was summoned for aiding and abetting the first 
defendent to commit the offence. 

Dr. Hardman prosecuted; Mr. Mowll defended the 
owner and the carter; and Mr. M. Bradley Mr. Toope. 

Dr. Hardman said that at noon, the Inspector stopped 

Langley, who was driving the cart. It would be shown 
that the lameness was obvious to skilled and unskilled 
persons. It was taken out, and at 12.45 Inspector Holt 
saw Mr. Chatwin. He said that he had had the mare’s 
corns cut, and that on Sunday Mr. Toope said it could 
be worked. At 2.30 the Inspector saw Mr. who 
said that he advised it to be worked, and that he had 
seen it in the last quarter of an hour, and told him to 
work it. It was suffering, he said, from corns, and was 
fit for work. The same afternoon it was at work in 
Union Road. Mr. Hoile and the Inspector would say 
that it was hardly able to pull the load The case 
raised a serious issue. As far as Langley and Chatwin 
were concerned : it could not be said they were free from 
‘responsibility, but it made a difference, but the gravity 
of the case was in regard to Mr. Toope, a professional 
man. He agreed that no expression of opinion would 
subject a professional man to a prosecution. There 
must be something beyond it. There was the case of 
Benford and Sims, where the Queen’s Bench held that 
the defendant, a veterinary surgeon, ought to be con- 
victed for advising the working of a horse, as he knew 
that by working the horse he was ordering an act of 
cruelty being committed. From the evidence he wished 
the Bench to decide that Mr. Toope knew that an act 
‘of cruelty would be committed when he ordered the 
working of the horse. 

_ Inspector Holt said that on Tuesday, Jan. 24, he was 

in Biggin Street at 12.10. The defendant Langley was 

wee of a brown mare attached to a tip cart laden 
with coal, whipping the horse. The horse was very 
ame, especially in the near fore leg. He stopped it. 
Angley said the horse was lame on Monday, and Mr. 
| a knew it. The horse was suffering from bony 
ns above the foot on both fore limbs. The feet 
ock ot. The off hind limb was thickened from the 
ae fetlock, and the animal agyaneen to be in 
the stabl Is advice the horse was taken out and led to 

Maxted e. At 12.45 he went with Police-Sergeant 

‘he to Chatwin’s stables. Chatwin said that he 
a pec at the farrier’s last Friday, and had its 
-on Sund out, and Mr. Toope, his veterinary surgeon, 
nday had allowed the horse to be worked on Mon- 
coms, whieh there was nothing wrong with it except 
twi ich caused it to go a bit limping. He advised 
ormed hin to work it. At 2.30 he saw Toope, and in- 
1m what had occurred. Toope said that he had 


seen the horse since witness had stopped it, and had 
ordered it to be worked again. “The mare only goes 
lame up hill and down; it is all right on level road. I 
say the mare is fit for work, and can get plenty to sup- 
port me.” At 5 p.m., in company with Mr. Hoile, 
veterinary surgeon, he went to Union Road, and saw 
Langley with the animal, which was drawing a load of 
coals, aay lame, exhausted, and done up. He told 
Langley that he advised him not to work the animal. 
He said: “What canIdo? After you left the stable 
Mr. Toope came up and looked at the horse and turned 
to me and stated, “ You go on at coal carting with the 
horse, and if anyone stops you send them to me.” 

Mr. M. Bradley: This is no evidence against Mr. 


itness, continuing, said that Chatwin was present, 
and told him to take it out. Mr. Hoile examined the 
horse, and Langley again took the horse out at witness’s 
advice. About 7 p.m. he saw Chatwin, who said that 
Toope had given him the advise which the boy had pre- 
viously stated. On the 27th Professor Pritchard saw 
the horse. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Bradley. This was not the 
first case in which there had been a difference of opinion 
between him and Mr. Toope as to the fitness of working 
a horse. As recently as the 30th January Mr. Too 
gave evidence against witness as to the working of a 
horse. It was not asimilar one to this. As regards the 
conversation there was a similarity, but not as to the 
horse. They were not similar, because this was a ver 
bad one. He called Mr. Hoile, and was going to call 
him to-day. In that case the Magistrates dismissed it, 
and said that it ought never to have been brought. 

Mr. Bradley: I hope that this will be the same in this 
case. (Applause). 

Witness, continuing, said that this was not the first 
difference of opinion he had had with Mr. Toope. He 
had never had a communication from Mr. Toope as to 
another Mr. Langley’s horses. He never received a 
communication from him in his life. He did have to 
do with Mr. Langley’s ponies, but did not receive a letter 
from Mr. Toope stating that he had advised Mr. Lang- 
ley to appeal to the Magistrates if further interfered 
with by witness. He issued no summons in that case. 
He was aware that Mr. Toope had been summoned once 
before by the Society, and that the case had been dis- 
missed, but it was stated that he had been given the 
benefit of the doubt. He saw the horse a week before 
for the first time. He stopped it then. It was owned 
by Mr. Matson then. There was the bone enlarged, but 
not the heat or the lameness, except it was slightly 
lame. He did not know that the bony enlargement 
was called ringbone. He had come across a few cases 
in Dover, and it did not mean that the horse was un- 
necessarily unfit for work. It occurred sometimes 
without lameness. Mr. Toope said that the mare had 
corns when he tirst saw him. He said :that he was in 
charge of the animal, but he did not say that if the 
animal was unfit for work he would be the first to stop 
it. The horse passed the Police Station. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Mowll. It was not an awk- 
ward position for Mr. Chatwin. If he had an Inspector 
on one side and a veterinary surgeon on the other, he 


would have taken the advice of the other. He had been 
an Inspector since October, 1901. 
Cross-examined by Dr. Hardman. He had gone 


through the general training as an Inspector, and knew 
something about horses, and was engaged in this sort of 
work in South Africa. There were no grounds for the 
suggestion that he had any feelings against Mr Toope. 
He had always behaved as a gentleman towards 
witness. 
Police-Sergeant Maxted said he saw the animal in 
the stable, and examined it and found both fore feet 
were heated, and there was a hard substance just above 
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the foot. Chatwin had it taken into the road, and it 
walked very lame on the near fore foot. Chatwin’s 
attention was called to this by Inspector Holt. Chatwin 
said that it was suffering from corns, but that he had 
had them trimmed at a farrier’s on Saturday. Chatwin 
said that Mr. Toope said it was fit for work. When 
standing in the stable the animal held up first one foot 
and then the other. When it had put the foot down its 
head dropped six or seven inches, and that he thought 
showed it to be suffering pain. If he had seen it in that 
condition in the street he would have stopped it. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Bradley. If it had been at 
work in the main streets all the morning it might have 
been possible to pass the men on fixed point duty. If 
they had seen the horse it would have been their duty to 
stop it. He had never seen the horse before nor since. 
He would always stop a horse if it were lame. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Mowll. The defendant Chat- 
win had a number of horses. He did not know he 
had fourteen. He had never seen any of his horses lame. 

By Dr. Hardman: He could not understand the horse 
being sent to work again in that condition the same 
afternoon. 

Mr. R. E. Hoile, veterinary surgeon, gave evidence 
that he saw the mare in Union Road at 5 o’clock on the 
day in question. It was very lame from big ringbone 
and side bone on the near fore limb, and the leg was 
painfully hot. On the off fore leg there was ringbone 
and sidebone, and on the off hind leg the tendons were 
thickened and swollen, causing pain. The horse was 
permanently unfit for work. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Bradley: He had been rather 
closely associated with several prosecutions brought by 
the Society. 

Re-examined by Dr. Hardman : Corns could not cause 
the lameness he saw. 

Professor Pritchard, Ex-President of the Royal College 
of Veterinary Surgeons, and Examiner and Member of 
the Council said that he saw the animal on January 27th 
in the road. The animal had been unfit for work, he 
should say, a considerable time, and he did not consider 
such lameness should have been put down by a profes- 
sional man of ability to corns. 

Cross-examined : Corns were a cause of lameness, but 
not like the lameness he saw. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Mowll: He had not come 
down to get a conviction against Mr. Toope. He had 
often appeared against the Society, and differed from 
their Inspectors. 

Mr. Bradley, addressing the Bench, said the aim of 
the Society and the object of some of its officers were 
not exactly the same, as they were often animated with 
a desire to obtain convictions. He should show that 
there had been a feeling handed down amongst the 
officials against Mr. Toope, who had frequently given 
evidence for the defence in cases in which the Society 
had been unsuccessful. In that case the summons was 
served on Mr. Toope the day after he gave evidence in 
one of the cases mentioned which was dismissed He 
contended that Mr. Toope was a better judge than the 
Inspector as to whether the horse was suffering from 
ringbone. He acted perfectly bona-fide in advising as 
he did, and therefore could not be convicted. He called 

Mr. Theodore Charles Toope, the defendant, 
M.R.C.V.S., holder of the Spooner Gold Medal and the 
Silver Medal for veterinary knowledge, who said that 
he had been veterinary surgeon to the Board of Agri- 
culture in Yorkshire, and held many important ap- 
pointments there. He examined the mare in July, 

1902, when it had ringbone and sidebone in both fore 
limbs, but it was lame from a corn on the inside near 
the heel, which was the cause of the lameness. It was 
cut and a different shoe put on, and the horse left the 
forge perfectly sound so far as action was concerned. 


Since he had attended the horse for the same cause, with 
the same results. She also suffered from lymphangitis 
or what was known as Monday morning gout. Op 
January 19th he saw the animal, the Inspector having 
complained of it. He had the shoes off, and the corns 
cut. On this occasion it was more painful on the of 
fore limb, due to a corn in the outer heel, then in sup- 
puration. An alteration was made in the shape of the 
shoe, and the horse walked practically sound. On the 
Monday he suggested the horse should go to work as the 
hind leg was beginning to swell, and he feared it would 
have an attack of lymphangitis, which was got rid of by 
work. It was fit to go to work at that stage of lym- 
phangitis, but not at later stages. As he was paid by 
each visit he lost money by allowing the horse to go to 
work. He told the Inspector he had ordered the horse 
to work, and the lameness on the 18th was due to 
corns. The Inspector replied sneeringly, “Corns is it. 
Humph !” 

Evidence in support of Mr. Toope’s case was given by 
Mr. Golden, MRCVS. 

Mr. Mowll addressed the Magistrates, contending that 
his client simply acted under expert advice that he at 
once called in when there was a complaint. 

The Magistrates decided to convict Chatwin, and fined 
him £2 5s., including costs ; dismissed the case against 
Langley on the payment of 5s. costs ; and dismissed 
the case against Toope, whom they considered had only 
committed an error of judgment.— Dover Express. 


THE HUNTERIAN ORATION. 


The Hunterian Oration was delivered on Tuesday, 
Feb. 14, at the Royal College of Surgeons, Lincoln’s-inn- 
fields, by the President, Mr. John Tweedy. Mr. Mayo 
Robson was in the chair. : 

The Orator said that Hunter, the anniversary of 
whose birth they were celebrating that day, did not 
leave behind him a systematic collection of medical and 
surgical writings, nor did he make nd capital discovery, 
such as Harvey’s respecting the circulation of the blood; 
but his influence on biology and surgery was perhaps 
more immediate and penetrating than that of any ° 
his predecessors, and it had been more continuous at 
more progressive. The starting point in his career as 
anatomist, biologist, and surgeon was in 1748, when he 
came to London to collaborate with his brother William 
in the Anatomical School started two or three years 
before. Realising that human anatomy alone was a? 
insufficient guide to pathology and surgery, he collec 
all manner of animals, living and dead, for the purposs 
of observation, experimentation, or dissection. ‘ - 
ready answer to the question, what did Hunter do! vd 
that he made one of the largest and most instructiv 
collections of anatomical and biological specimens — 
to history—his famous museum now lodged within rd 
walls of their college. But the orator thought that 
spirit which animated him, the germinative character 7 
his method, the impulse he gave to the operation - 
mind in the pursuit of biological knowledge, wer? od 
finitely greater and more precious; and therefore he asd 
me to consider not so much what Hunter did as ae 

e did it. Ithad been said that, though he had nor 
read Bacon, his method was as strictly Baconian te 
had. In the orator’s judgment this view was on the 
erroneous, and was a complete misinterpretation © a 
Baconian system. Bacon himself neither —_ 
understood the physical sciences. His sage of 
essentially medieval and much less modern than 1, 
his illustrious namesake, Roger Bacon, who lV for its 
years before him. He had no idea of knowledge 1 of 
own sake. He understood very imperfectly the 
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experiment, and he assigned quite a subordinate posi- 
tion to quantitative determination, the precise quality 
which was the most striking characteristic of modern ' 
science. The answer to the claim that he was the philo- 
sophic father of modern methods of scientific investi- 

tion was that none of the scientic truths established 
y the great masters of science could be made even 
to appear in ee with his method. His 
plan was purely mechanical, and he ignored the work of 
the mind in the constitution of knowledge. Not only 
did John Hunter not follow his mechanical methods, but 
it was the work of the mind that was the peculiar charac- 
teristic of his method, and its chief glory. His constant 
aim was to arrive at principles, iat he was distrustful 
of so-called facts. He possessed every moral and intel- 
lectual qualification for useful scientific research—a 
fertile imagination ready to suggest possible relations of 
facts, openness of mind, and a conscientious scientific 
spirit that submitted every hypothesis to the test of 
observation and experiment, taking nothing on trust. 
Many of his discoveries might be said to have been 
accidental, but they were such accidents as happened 
only to those who deserved them, as Lagrange remarked 
of Newton. In a sense it was chance that disclosed to 
him the establishment of collateral circulation after 
the ligature of a main artery ; but he saw this pheno- 
menon, the knowledge of which was not new in the his- 
tory of surgery, from a new point of view, and conceived 
its applicability to the cure of, at least, popliteal 
aneurism. The result was the operation known ever 
since by his name, which has been instrumental in sav- 


underlying this operation was thus originally suggested 
by a chance observation, its elaboration and perfection 
was only possible by a mind stored with clinical exper- 
ience and emboldened by assurance gained through 
experiments on living animals. To offer an apology for 
the use of experiment in physiology and _ patholo, 
would, the orator said, be unnecessary before the 
audience he was addressing, but he thought it was 
within his province to anticipate the possible censure of 
some who would not hesitate, in the sacred name of 
religion, to traduce the memory of Hunter because he 
practised experiments in physiology. Was the lordship 
over animals given to man only for the satisfying of his 
physical and sensuous wo | Was not the life more 
than food? Was the veto to be applied only when 
animals were to be used for elucidating the kindly func- 
tions of physiology or disclosing the baneful secrets of 
disease?’ The vicarious suffering and sacrifice of 
animals for the service and salvation of man had obtain- 
ed throughout the ages, and formed the basis of the 
elaborate ceremonial system of the ancient Israelites. 
Were such hecatombs as were enjoined to be regarded as 
of Divine origin and sanction, while the inoculation of 
a cat, or dog, or of a rat, was to be denounced as a dese- 
cration and a violation of the purposes and will of God? 
“Dipt in his fellow’s blood, the hving bird went free” ; 
and so we, dipped in the blood, aye, the blood of our 
fellow man, as the annals of medical martyrology bore 
witness, enjoyed a growing freedom from plague and 
pestilence, and noisome disease, sure that in the fulness 
of knowledge and of time the measure of our freedom 
would be full.—-7he Times. 


ing hundreds of lives and limbs. While the principle | 


DISEASES OF ANIMALS ACTS 1894 to 1903. SUMMARY OF RETURNS. 


Foot- 


Glanaers 


Anthrax. | and-Mouth | (including Cases [SeeP] swine Fever. 
Period. Disease. Farcy) Confirmed. | Scab. 
Out-| Ani- “Ont- Ani- | Out- | Ani- Out-}] Out- Slaugh- 
jbreaks| mals. |breaks| mals. [breaks} mals. Dogs. breaks} breuks. tered * 
Gr.BRITAIN. Week ended Feb. 18 | 17 22 | | ai] . 
1904 .. | 22 | 34 | 58 83 21 117 
Corresponding week in | 19063 .. 14 | 16 | .. | 27 | 48 107 2) 65 
Votal for 7 weeks, 1905 .. 143 | 251 | 160 307 .. | 381 74 295 
1904 .. | 146 194 182 389 | .. | .. | 679 is9 «1161 
Corcesponding period in 11908 .. | 113 | 174 150 294 | .. | .. | 698 190 907 
1902... 114 | 199 155 $21 2 245 1474 
Board of Agriculture and Fisheries, Feb. 21, 1905. 
13 
IRELAND. Week ending Feb. 11 | | 24 
1904 25 38 
Corresponding Week in 190% 51 ] 67 
52 61 


1902 


Total for 6 weeks, 1905 


3 5 oe -- | 120 | 3 i71 


1904 .. os 
1903 .. oe 
1902 .. 


Corresponding period in 


1 .. | 187 12 348 
1 2 217 
‘ 3 


6 -. 190 19 305 


De Epizootic Lymphangitis, Week ending Jan. 14, 2 cases. 
partment of Agriculture and Technical Instruction for Ireland, (Castle Street), Dublin, Feb. 16, 1905, 


The figures for the Current Year are approximate only. 


* As Diseased or Exposed to Infection. 
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The British Embargo on Canadian Live Cattle. 


The following communication has been sent out by the 
High Commissioner for Canada :—- 

n view of the recent revival of public interest, both 

in this country and in Canada, regarding the question 

of the embargo on Canadian live cattle, Lord Strath- 


cona, the High Commissioner for Canada, thinks it well f 


to recall the fact that between the years 1892—when 
regulations were putin force by the British authorities, 
making the slaughter of Canadian cattle obligatory upon 
being landed—-and 1896—the year in which the Diseases 
of Auimals Act was amended to make the exclusion of 
live cattle permanent—the Canadian Government placed 
before the Imperial Government what to them was in- 
controvertible evidence that pleuro-pneumonia did not 
exist in Canada. Notwithstanding the strenuous repre- 
sentations of the Canadian authorities, the Bill to amend 
the Diseases of Animals Act was passed, and the prin- 
ciple of excluding live animals from the United King- 
dom was established, the discretionary powers which 
had previously been vested in the Board of Agriculture 
being thus superseded by the statutory enactment re- 
ferred to. Deep possible means of influencing the 
British authorities having been availed of, the Domin- 
ion Government regretfully accepted the accomplished 
situation. This attitude has been consistently main- 
tained. It is felt by the Canadian authorities that it is 
not for any Canadian public man to interject into political 
controversy in the United Kingdom the view of the 
people of Canada on the subject. But while this is the 
policy of the Dominion Government, it must not be 
assumed that the British embargo on Canadian live 
cattle is regarded with complacency in Canada. On 
the contrary, the Government and people of Canada are 
fully alive to the serious loss and waste inflicted upon 
the cattle producers and shippers of the Dominion by 
the present law.—T'he Times. 


Action for Slander by a V.S. 


At Gloucester Assizes on Monday, Charles Frederick 
Parsons, veterinary surgeon, Cheltenham, sued Captain 
Clement Cam Hunt, job master and horse contractor, 
Cheltenham, to recover damages for alleged slander. 
Mr. Cranstoun (instructed by Messrs. Griffiths and 
Waghorne) appeared for the plaintiff, and M:. Morton 
Brown (instructed by Messrs. Heath and Eckersall) for 
the defendant. 

Mr. Cranstoun said the action was brought in re- 
spect of an alleged libellous statement uttered by the 
defendant on September 2nd last. Mr. Parsons, who 
was a well-known veterinary surgeon, on Tuesday, 
August 30th last was requested by Mr. Taylor acting 
for an intending purchaser, to examine and report on a 
horse. He examined the horse which belonged to the 
defendant, and the result of his examination was that 
he found it was unsound, suffering from sidebone in 
the near fore foot, and a large spavin on the near 
hock. Mr. Parsons communicated the result to the 
gentleman by whom he had _ been instructed, and 
also telephoned to the defendant with respect to the 
matter. On the same evening he seemed to have seen 
Mr. Theobald, who was the gentleman who had intended 
to purchase the defendant’s horse, but who did not 
then do so. Defendant had promised to cal] at 
plaintiff's office on September 2nd, and as he had 
not done so Mr. Parsons went on his rounds. Dur 
ing his absence defendant called and it was on that 
occasion that the defamatory statement of which com- 
plaint was made was alleged to have been uttered. 


Mr. Huband, another well-known veterinary surgeon, 
was at that time in partnership with Mr. Parsons, and 
he had also with him then an assistant named Arthur 
Brown. On September 2nd, when defendant called, he 
produced a letter which had been written by Mr. Par- 
sons to Mr. Theobald, and, as alleged, made a statement 
to the effect that Mr. Parsons had acted unprofession- 
ally in crying down the horse which he examined. De- 
endant said. in the presence of Mr. Huband and Mr. 
Brown, “ He” (meaning Mr. Parsons) “has crabbed iny 
mare and recommended another horse out of which he 
is getting a ‘fiver’” Mr. Huband asked, “ Has he!” 
and defendant replied “Oh yes.” Mr. Huband said if 
that were so “he has done a very unprofessional act, 
and he will see about it.”. When Mr. Parsons returned 
he was told by Mr. Huband of what had been said, and 
he appeared to have met Mr. Hunt in the street after- 
wards. Plaintiff said he was told defendant had been 
saying he had been acting unprofessionally. Defen- 
dant said, “ Oh no,I have been at the office but I did 
not say anything wrong with respect to you. I did say 
that some horse in preference to mine had been recon- 
mended by you, and that you would of course, in the 
ordinary way, get a fee out of this matter.” “ Oh,” said 
Mr. Parsons, “ that won’t do ; you went to Mr. Huband 

and in the presence of Mr: Brown charged me with w- 

professional conduct. You have been stating to them 
that I have made an improper and corrupt examination 

of this horse knowing at the time I had another horse 
in my mind, and that I was intending to sell that horse 

to the detriment of yours to get a ‘fiver’ out of it.” Mr. 

Cranstoun said the word “ crabbing” was well known as 

meaning to “run down,” to “decry,” or “depreciate” to 
the disadvantage of another individual.—The jury found 

for the plaintitf, damages one farthing. 


The Jubilee of the Discovery of Ankylostomiasis. 


It was towards the last days of January that Pro 
fessor Perroncito, now Director of the Veterinary School 
and Professor of Parasitology in the University of Turn, 
discovered the presence of ankylostoma duodenale in the 
small intestine of the miners—chiefly Italians, who were 
digging those magnificent galleries through the >- 
Gothard that ultimately brought by devious yet direct 
route the frigid north into railway communication with 
th sunny south. Perroncite found in the presence © 
ankylostomata the cause of the severe and even fat 
anemia that afflicted so many of the workers in_the St. 
Gothard Tunnel, inthe mines of Chemnitz in Saxony, 
and in those of St. Etienne in France. It was partic: 
larly appropriate that on the twenty-fifth anniversary ° 
his great discovery he should be the recipient oF all 
honorary degree from the University of Manchester 
Perroncito first published his results early in Februaty, 


Masonie Progress in Dudley. 


A lodge of Royal Ark Mariners is to be added to tht 
Masonic bodies in Dudley, where there are at an ‘ 
two craft lodges (Harmonic and Royal Standard), 
Mark Lodge, two Chapters, Knight Templars, Kul 
of Malta, and other degrees of the brotherhood. Green’ 

The new lodge is to be called the “ Abraham — 
after the name of one of the most prominent nn 
masons in the Midlands, viz., Mr. Abraham oo 
veterinary surgeon, of Dudley. Worshipful land. 
Green has held office in the Grand Lodges of iy 
and is connected practically with all the degrees 
masonry. In fact, he is considered the doyen ° 
Masonry.— Birmingham Weekly Mercury. 
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Personal. 


GoopaALL—VLoK.—At Caledon, Cape Colony, on 
January 17th, by the Rev. Krige, Alexander Goodall, 
M.R.C.V.S., Government Veterinary Surgeon, of Wor- 
«ester, Cape Colony, only son of T. B. Goodall, 
F.R.C.V.S., F.L.S., of Christchurch, Hants, to Johanna 
Nicola, youngest daughter of J. J. H. Vlok, Esq., of 
Worcester, C.C. 


BroapD—WaLpo.e.—At Holy Trinity Church, Sloane 
Square, London, on Feb. 2, Percy, eldest son of J. M. 
Broad, M.R.C.V.S., of Bristol, to Minnie, widow of 
the late W. H. Walpole, daughter of Captain Frank 
Tourle Thomson, R.N. (formerly Captain of the “ Chal- 
lenger,” and of the Royal Yacht “ Victoria and Albert ”), 
and niece of Admiral Sir Nowell Salmon, V.C. 

In consequence of the recent death of Lady Walpole, 
of Hampton Court Palace, and of Mrs. Thomson (the 
bride’s mother and mother-in-law), the wedding was 
necessarily a quiet one, and attended only by a few in- 
timate friends of the contracting parties. 


Suerrotr.--On the 19th inst., at 30 Elm Grove 
Road, Barnes, Surrey, Mary Anne Agnes, the dearly 
beloved wife of Augustus John Sherrott, M.R.C.V.S., and 
only aa of the late Albert Paterson, of Finchley, aged 


ARMY VETERINARY DEPARTMENT. 


Extract from London Gazette, 
Inp1a Orrice, Feb. 17. 


The King has approved of the following promotions 
among officers of t e Indian Army :—- 


CoMMAND STAFF. 


To be Inspecting Veterinary Officer, Western Com- 
wand :—Lieut. Col. K. Lees, A.V.D. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


Sir DISTEMPER. 

Ido not propose to ask you for s for an essay on 
‘canine distemper, as I oll nothing om to suggest, but I 
‘desire to state that in spite of Mr. Gray’s long communica- 
tion which-appeared in last week’s Record, in which he re- 
ee many statements which he has so often made before, 
: tT am still unconverted to the eruption theory, and also, 

still adhere to the opinion I expressed in my letter which 
you kindly published in your issue of 4th inst. I notice 
ip Some satisfaction that Mr. Gray admits now that there 
“Tk always an eruption on the skin in distemper. 
his | ope Mr. Gray does not think, as the last paragraph in 

is ‘etter rather implies, that no other veterinary surgeon 
ides himself is able to diagnose a case of distemper when 
hon an absence of catarrhal symptoms, or that no others 
poe opportunity of seeing cases of distemper from the 
mencement of the attack as well as he.—Your faithfully, 

55 Eli A. J. SEWELL. 

lizabeth St., Katon Square, S.W. 

Pg Feb, 22nd. 
snd} ce have not the pleasure of knowing Mr. Mayall, 
asl can had any communication with him so far 

can remember. 


Sir, 


I Suppose afte : : 
fi r having all those foreign gentlemen’s names 
ot tee € T ought to retire gracefully from the discussion 
Ve subject. I would like to have had chapter and 


verse in the original language of these gentlemen rather 
than an array of their names. One gentleman in the fore- 
front of the imposing array I notice was a great vaccinator, 
who doubtless looked for what he wanted to find. 

In reply to Mr. Gray’s repeated query “how did he dis- 
cover the absence of eruption or any other phenomenon 
before he was called in to see his ‘isolated, far-advanced 
cases?’’’ (Vide Mr. Gray.) I write that this is quite an 
unnecessary question for any veterinary surgeon acquainted 
with daily practice to ask, and rather a foolish one. The 
answer to it is obvious. 

I do not agree with No. 2 of Mr. Gray's propositions, and 
should like a clear statement as to what the “ favourable 
circumstances ’’ are under which Mr. Gray’s adult and 
aged dogs and puppies are put when the eruption is the sole 
external manifestation of distemper, 

To make my arguments clear I should like to say in my 
experience that distemper as a primary skin eruption has 
hardly had any existence. I have seen about two cases of 
it. Asa phenomenon in ths christening of the disease it 
may be taken as quite a negligeable quantity. I think that 
unless Mr. Gray can give clearer evidence of this he won’t 
carry many men with him on the point he is desirous of 
making as to the eruptive nature of the malady. 

In conclusion, I think that the last sentence in Mr. Gray’s 
letter might very well have been left out, as I think both 
Mr. Sewell and myself are quite as able to distinguish what 
is and what is not distemper as Mr. Gray, and personally I 
believe I am quite as successful in my treatment of these 
cases as even Mr. Gray.—Yours faithfully, 

G. Mayan. 


Sir, 

May I beg for a little space in your paper to record my 
complete agreement with Mr. Gray on the points he has 
brought to your readers’ notice in your last issue? 

I offered some criticism on his paper at the last meeting 
of Central V.M.S. and I can only judge from Mr. Gray’s 
very weak reply to that criticism that he had taken no 
notes of the points I raised, and had hastily condemned me 
as an enemy to his teaching. 

The history of the clinical course of distemper, as de- 
scribed by Mr. Gray in his various contributions, is the 
most perfect of any I have yet read, and coincides in every 
detail with what I have myself observed in some hundreds 
of cases. I can strongly support him in all the points he 
raises in his letter to he Record of last week except the 
last. I have not studied that point (9) sufficiently as yet to 
feel confident in my own mind as to its truth. 
The cause of the disease is, however, quite anvtner 
matter, and though I cannot deny that Mr. Gray brings 
strong arguments in favour of his (or rather M. Ligniéres) 
theory, and though I probably, like many others, am ready 
and anxious to be convinced, I do not think he has given 
us proof positive that the Pasteurella canis alone /s the 
specific organism of distemper. 
Upon the production of that proof hangs the fate of the 
Phisalix vaccine.—Yours faithfully, 

Grorrrey H. Livesey. 
Hove, Brighton. 


[*,* This correspondence must now cease.—Ep. | 


FORMALDEHYDE AND PURPURA 

HA MORRHAGICA. 
Sir, 
Doubtless there are many, like myself, who are deeply 
grateful to Mr. Harry Lomas for his interesting article on 
the above in your issue of the 11th inst. There are one or 
two questions I should like to ask him and am certain the 
replies will be as useful to the profession as the article itself. 
Mr. Lomas only mentions the first day, so far as any in- 
jections are concerned. Are we to understand only one in- 
jection is needed ? and what quantity? If not, how often 
are they to be repeated and at what strength ? 
Trusting Mr. Lomas will enlighten us a little further in 


the matter.—I am, yours faithfully, 
ASSISTANT. 
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SAD CASE. 
Sir, 

Permit me to bring before the members of the veterinary 
profession, through The Record, a sad case about which I am 
a good deal interested. Alfred G. Leaney, M.R.C.V.58., 
(Dip. Lond : 1873) lies in the County Infirmary here suffer- 
ing from paralysis, the result of an accident which occurred 
on Nov. Ist, 1904, whilst acting L. 7. for Mr. W. A. Byrne, 
Roscommon. He has been confined to bed since then. 
His wife is allowed to stay with him to assist in the extra 
nursing necessarily incurred. My object in stating the 
case is to ask his professional brethren and friends to help 
me to realise a little to enable him to be removed from this 
Infirmary when possible. He is a native of Great Britain. 
He has not been in receipt of any salary for over 11 weeks, 
and without exposing the poor fellow, we know what that 
means. It is really a case to appeal to our charitable 
instincts. 

I shall, on his behalf, be glad to receive any sums, big or 
small, forwarded to me, and to acknowledge same, with 
your permission, in The Record. 

Krocu Kempston (Rector.) 

The Rectory, Roscommon, Feb. 20th. 


CoMMUNICATIONS AND PAPERS RECEIVED.—Messrs. G. D. 
Lander, G. Mayall, E. Wallis Hoare, W. Rainey, S. Locke, 
G. H. Livesey, F. F. Euren, A.J. Sewell, E. White Wallis, 
Rev. K.Kempson. ‘‘ Assistant.’’ 

Arhiva Veterinara, American Veterinary Review, Transvaal 
Agricultural Journal, Devon Evening Evpress, Birmingham 
Weekly Mercury, The Dundee Advertiser. 


Veterinary Societies —Addresses. 
Alterations for this list must be duly netified by the Secretaries 


Borper Counties V.M.S. 
Pres: Mr. J. W. Hewson, m.x.c.v.s., Wigton 
Hon. Sec. (pro tem.) : Mr. F. W. Garnett, M.R.c.v.s., 
Dalegarth, Windermere 
Meetings, Second Friday of Feb., June, and October 


Centrat V.M.S. 
Pres. Mr E. Lionel Stroud, r.R.c.v.s., 
29 Sprirg-st., Hyde Park, W. 
Hon. Sec: Mr. H. A. MacCormack, m.r.v.v.s., 
» 122 St. George’s Avenue, Tufnell Park, N. 
Meetings, First Thursday in each month, except August 
and September, 10 Red Lion Square, Holborn, at 7 p.m. 


Centrat V,A. or TRELAND. 
Pres. Mr. M. J. Cleary, m.R.c.v.s., Kilpatrick, Mullingar 
Hon. Sec: Mr J.J. Vahey, m.n.c.v.s., Ballinrobe 
Treas; Mr. J. F. Healey, m.n.c.v.s., Midleton 


Eastern Counties V.M.A. 
Pres: Mr. Fred. Morton Wallis, m.x.c.v.s., Halstead, Essex 
Hon. Sec.: Mr. H. P. Standley, m.r.c.v.s. Wymondham 
Meetings, Second Tuesday, Feb. and July 


Guascow V.M.S. 


Pres. Principal McCall. 
Hon. Sec. Mr. Walter Gardner 


Ver. Mep. Assn. oF [REeLAND. 
Sec. Mr. J. McKenny, m.x.c.v.s. 
116 Stephens-green-west, Dublin 
Pres: Mr. Chas. Allen, F.R.c.v.s., 


35 North Frederick st., Dublin 
LancasHirE V.M.A. 
Pres: Mr. W. Packman, m.R.c.v.s., The Wylde, Bury 
on. Sec.: Mr. G. H. Locke, m.n.c.v.s. 


Grosvenor-street, Manchester 
Meetings, 1st Thureday in April, June, Sept., & Dec. 


LinconnsHirE V.M.S. 
Pres. Mr. T, B. Bindloss, m.n.c.v.s., Long Sutton 
Hon. Sec: & Treas: Mr. T. W. Turner, m.x.c.v.s., Sleaford 


Meetings, Second Thursday Feb., June, and October 


Mirtanp Counties V.M.A. 
Pres: Mr. T. A. Huband, F.R.c.v.s., Cheltenham 
H.on Sec: Mr. H. J. Dawes, F.B.c.v.8., 
Camden House, High-st., West Bromwich 


Meetings, Second Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday, and 


Friday alternately in Feb., May, Aug. and Nov. 
Nationat Vet. Association. 


Pres: Mr. R. C. Trigger, 3.P.. F.R.c.v.s., Newcastle, Staffs. 
Sec: Mr. William Hunting, F.R.c.v.s. 
Treas: Mr. F. W. Wragg, F.n.c.v.s., Whitechapel, Lonaon. 


NationaL VETERINARY BENEVOLENT & Morvat. 
DEFENCE Society. 
Pres: Mr. W. A. Taylor, F.R.¢.v.s., T: wer-st, Manchester 
Treas: Mr. E. Faulkner, F.n.c.v.s., Manchester 
Hon. Sec: Mr. Sam. Locke, m.k.c.v.s. 
Grosvenor Screet, Oxford-st., Manchester 


Nortu oF Eneauanp V.M.A. 


Pres: Mr. W. Hunter, m.R.c.v.s., 
Corporation st., Newcastle on-Tyne 
Hon. Sec: Mr. E. R. Gibso: , m.R.0.v.s. 


25 Marlborough street, Seaham Harbour 
Meetings, Third Friday, Feb., May, Aug. and Nov. 


or V.M.S. 
Pres: Mr. J. McLauchlan Young, F.R.c.v.s., Univ. Aberdeen 
Sec. d& Treas: Mr. Clement Baxter, m.R.c.v.s., Elgin 


Norto Wates Y.M.A. 
Pres: Mr. R. Jones, .z.c.v.s., Towyn, Merioneth 
Hon. Sec. T.C. Howatson, m.r.c.v.s., St. Asaph 
Meetings, First Tuesday, March and September 


Onrarro V.A. 
Pres: Mr. J. H. Tennent, v.s., Loncoon, Ontario : 
Sec: & Treas: Mr. C. H. Sweetapple, v.s., Toronto, Ontario 


“Roya, Counties V.M.A. 
Pres: Mr. H.C. Jagger, m.n.c.v.s., Bicester 
Hon. Sec: Mr. Percy J. Simpson, m.R.c.v.s., 
Kendrick House, Maidenhesd 
Hon. Treas: Mr. J. P. 8. Walker, r.n.c.v.s., Oxford 
Meetings, Last Friday, Jan., June and Nov. 


Scorrisn V.S, 
Pres: Mr. Reid, u.n.c.v.s., Auchtermuchty. 
Hon. Sec: Mr. W. D. Fairbairn, u.n.c.v.s., Cupar, ifeshite 


Royat Veterinary M.A. 
Pres: Mr. E. E. Brown, m.z.c.v.s., 
Hon. Sec: Mr. W. T. Collins, m k.c.v.s. 
Assist. H.S. Mr, F. W. Chamberlain. 


Scorrish Merropouitan V.M.S. 
Pres: Mr. John Connochie, m.8.c.v.s., Aytoun 
Hon. Sec: Mr. Jc hn Aitken, Junr., M.2.c.v.5., Dalkeith 


Sours Duruam anp Nort Yorxsuine V.M.A. 
Pres.: Mr. H. Peele, m.x.c.v.s., 30 Church-street, Durham 
Hon. Sec: Mr. W. Awde, ¥.R.c.v.s., Stockton-on-Tees. 
Meetings, First Friday, Mar., June, Sept. and Dee. 


Sournern Counties V.M.S. 
Pres: Mr. F. Spencer, m.n.c.v.s., Basingstoke 
Hon. Sec: Mr. J. Alex. Todd, m.n.c.v.s., Worthing 
Hon. Treas: Mr. E. W. Buker, x R.c.v.s., Wimborne 
Meetings, Last Thursday, Mar., June and Sept. 


TransvaaL V.M.A. 
Pres: Mr. Stewart Steckman, M.x.c V.8. 
Vice-Pres: Mr. John Peddie, M.R.c.v.Ss. 
Hon. Treas; Mr. J. H. Bell, m-x.c.v.s. esburg 
Hen. Sec: Mr. J. Kirby Pilkington, M.8.c.v-5., Johann 


Western Counties V.M.A. 
Pres: Mr. A. H. Oliver, m.x.c.v.s., Devonport 
Hon. Sec. Mr. W. Ascott, m.x.c.v.s., Bideford 
Hon, Treas: Mr. P. G. Bond, m.B.c.v.s., Plymouth vember 
Meetings, Third Thursday, March, July and No 


West or Scorzanp V.M.A. 
Pres: Dr. James McIntosh McCall, Vety. Coll Glasgow 
Hon. Sec: & Treas: Mr. J. Bishop, M.8.C.V.5-, 1, Glasgor 


754 Garscube 
es: Mr. F. Hallilay, m.n.c.v.s., Dewsbury Leeds 
Hon. Sec; Mr. J Clarkson, m.8.¢.v.8., Garforth, 


Treas : Mr. J. E. Scriven, m.n.c.v.s., Tadcaster 
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